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THERE are many rivers which bear the name of 
Blackwater. England has one, Scotland three, and 
Ireland no less than five. 

The chief of those in Ireland is a very considerable 
Stream in the southern part of the island, and forms 
the subject of the present notice. This river takes 
its rise in the mountains which separate the counties 
of Limerick and Kerry, and forms part of the boun- 
dary between the latter county and that of Cork. It 
then passes the foot of the Slieve-logher mountain, 
where it obtains a large accession to its waters, and 
flows on in a westerly course, across the northern 
part of the county of Cork, for a distance of about 
forty-five miles. It then enters Waterford, and has 
a very winding course ere it reaches the sea. At the 
town of Cappoquin it becomes navigable, and after 
receiving the waters of the river Bride, it opens into 
two or three spacious loughs, and flows into the sea 
a little below the town of Youghall. 

The banks of the Blackwater present a succession of 
beautiful and picturesque scenery, and such as it would 
be impossible fully to describe ‘within these limits, but 
we may notice some interesting spots, in the course 
of the windings of the river. Beginning with the 
mountains where it takes its rise, we come toa ravine, 
(the spot represented above) where the waters of our 
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river having been swelled by little accessory streams, 
fall with rapid course through a deep channel, and 
are spanned by a high and very picturesque bridge of 
two arches. Here the boldness of the rocks, the 
depth of the shades, and the beautiful fringe of oak 
and ash-trees on the banks, form a scene which can 
scarcely be surpassed in any foreign country.. The 
enthusiastic praise which is justly given to the scenery 
of the banks of the Danube, the Rhine, or-the 
Rhone, by those who have visited the neighbourhood 
of those beautiful rivers, is too apt to depreciate in 
our estimalion the beauties of our own country. 
Instead of turning our attention to the lovely and 
interesting scenes with which our own and the sister 
island everywhere abound, we sometimes roam far 
and wide, to seek for pleasures and novelties which 
could just as well be gained at home. A popular 
writer of the present day declares, that, with the 
descent of foreign rivers fully in his recollection, he 
does not think the descent of the Blackwater is sur- 
passed by any of them. 

In its course along the northern part of Cork, the 
Blackwater receives the waters of several tributary 
streams, among which are the Allo, Awbeg, and Tun- 
cheon. The first town at which it arrives is that of 


. Mallow, in the county of Cork, where stood the 
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celebrated castle of the earls of Desmond, destroyed 
during the Rebellion of 1641. The chief attraction 
to this town at present arises from its spring of tepid 
water, gushing from a limestone rock, which, from 
the fame of its medicinal qualities, usually collects a 
numerous assemblage of visiters during the summer 
season. An excellent stone bridge crosses the river 
at this town. 

Before the river leaves Cork, it passes another town 
of that county, where it has a fine bridge of thir- 
teen arches built over its stream. This town is Fer- 
moy, the history of which is too singular to remain 
unnoticed. No longer ago than in the year 1791, 
Fermoy was but an obscure village, with few inhabi- 
tants; yet, through the exertions of a spirited indivi- 
dual, it has now become a handsome and opulent 
town. A gentleman of the name of Anderson was 
the person to whom Fermoy is so much indebted: 
he projected a new town there, and being seconded by 
the government in his laudablé undertaking, he caused 
the old houses to be taken down, and new edifices 
erected, so as to raise the village into its present con- 
siderable importance among the towns of that county. 
It has now a population of four thousand persons, 
who are engaged in manufactures and agriculture. 

A few miles below Fermo the Blackwater enters 
the county of Waterton A hae cultivated country 
extends along the right an of the river, and on the 
opposite side it is adorncd by many handsome scats, 
which are beautifully ‘situated, and generally em- 
bosomed in wood. As’ it approaches the castle of 
Lismore, the ‘river becomes more winding, and its 
scenery more picturesque. We cannot do better than 
give Mr. Inglis’s description of the landscape —— 

As for the tatural beauties of Lismore, they are scarcely 
to be surpassed. The Blackwater; both above and below 
the bridge which leads into the town, flows through one of 
the most verdant of valleys, Just wide enough to show its 
greenness and fertility, and diversified by noble single 
trees, and fine groups.’ The banks bounding this valley 
are in some places thickly Covered, in other places lightly 
shaded, with wood: “Then there is the bridge itself, and 
the castle—gray and massive, with its ruined and ivy-grown 
owers, and the ‘beautifull tapering spire of tle church, and 
the deep-wooded lateral dells, ‘that carry to the Blackwater 
its tributary streams. Nothing ‘I say can surpass in rich- 
ness and beauty, the view from the bridge, when at evening 
the deep woods, and the gray castle, and the still river, are 
left in shade ; while the sun streaming up the valley, gilds 
all the softer slopes and swells that lie opposite. 

Opposite the town of Lismore the Blackwater is 
joined by the Owenshad, a rapid mountain-stream ; 
and these augmented waters are crossed by a hand- 
some bridge erected by the late Duke of Devonshire, 
at a cost of 9000/7. The castle of Lismore is a mag- 
nificent building, erected by King John, in 1185, and 
greatly added to by the first Earl of Cork. It stands 
on a rocky elevation at the height of nearly 100 feet 
above the river. The pleasure-grounds which surround 
this castle are remarkable for handsome and ancient 
trees, especially an avenue of yews, and some splen- 
did groups of ash trees. But not only in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the castle, is the scene rich and lovely : 
in whatever direction Lismore is traversed, the land- 
scape presents the most varied and delightful appear- 
ance. 

Between Lismore and Cappoquin, a small town 
just at the bend of the river, the banks of the Black- 
water display striking beauties, indeed the whole of 
its remaining course is exceedingly diversified and 

picturesque. 

At Cappoquin, as we have before stated, the river 
becomes navigable, and after passing the little town of 
Tallagh, and the more considerable one of Youguail, 
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much interest, seated as it is at the foot of a richly 
wooded hill, having a fine sea beach, and a noble bay, 
and bearing marks in many of its buildings of a high 
degree of antiquity. The collegiate church, which was 
formerly one of the finest specimens in Ireland of 
that style of pointed architecture now called “the 
decorated English style,” is in a ruinous state. 
The nave is used as a parish church, but the chancel, 
which is twenty-nine feet wide, is unroofed and dilapi- 
dated. One window remains entire, and is extremely 
beautiful. It is divided into two compartments, each 
of which contains two slender mullions, terminating 
in open tracery and a trefuil ornament ; these compart- 
ments become one by the exterior line of their arches 
meeting in a common point over the double massive 
mullion which forms a centre; and the diamond 
shaped space which thus remains is occupied bya 
Catherine wheel. The churchyard is very large and 
finely situated; it is interspersed with trees and has 
many marks of antiquity in keeping with its fine 
ruins, such as ancient tombs, walls covered with vene. 
rable ivy, and mossy stones.’ — 
Youghall is principally supported by its export and 
ipping’ trade, which chiefly consists of corn and 
and cattle. The im orts are timber, culm, and coal, 
ne trade’ of this P ace is said to be increasing, but 
the strong disposition which exists among the people 
for emigration, does not say much for the flourishing 
state of the town, or its vicinity. 

Before we leave ¥ oughall we must give a passing 
notice to the residence of Sir Walter Raleigh, which 
has existed almost without change or decay from the 
time of that highly gifted but unfortunate individual 
to the present day.’ Raleigh was one of the persons to 
whom grants of'land in Jrelang were assigned by 
Queen Elizabeth, in order o the better cultivation of 
that country. His portion amounted fa {2,000 acres, 
and Youghall and ‘Lismore were included within its 
limits, but owing to hi “gonstang§ employment in 
England, he was not able to improve this extensive 
tract of land in a manner angwerable to his wishes. Yet 
he did not spare his private fortune in the attempt; 
by re-enclosing the lands aid waste by war, and en- 
couraging the people to return to their farms and 
villages, he became the benefactor of many, and left 
traces of his usefulness and activity. There is an 
interesting memorial of him at Lismore, in a free 
school founded at his expense, while at Youghal, 
where his house and gardens are, “that love of 
shrubs and-sweet smelling plants, and that elegant 
taste in his rural occupations, which remarkably 
distinguished him,” are brought to remembrance by 
the large and beautiful myrtles near the house, some 
of which are twenty feet in height. Raleigh sold his 
estate in Ireland to Mr. Richard Boyle, afterwards 
Earl of Cork. The house which was Sir Walter's 
place of residence, when in Ireland, is now known by 
the name of Myrtle Grove. The interior is wains- 
cotted with oak, and exhibits some fine specimens of 
carving. In the whole building no other change has 
been made from its original appearance than in the 
style of the windows, so that this interesting spot 
may be considered as having had a remarkable escape 
from the effects of that taste for modernization, which 
has destroyed or disfigured many a beautiful relic of 
former days. In the course of repairs on this house 
a Bible is said to have been found, built up in the 
wall, bearing date only thirty-four years after the 
invention of printing. : 

Having thus followed the Blackwater from its rise 
in the mountains to its termination in the bay 
Youghall, though without describing half the beauties 
of scenery which enliven the neighbourhood of is 
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it finally reuches the sea, Youghall is an object of 
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fertilizing waters, we conclude with a beautiful com- 
parison, drawn by one who was peculiarly gifted in 
deriving a useful lesson from natural objects and 
common occurrences, 


The lapse of time and rivers.is the same, 

Both speed their journey with a restless siteam ; 
The silent pace.with which they steal away, 

No wealth can bribe, no prayers persuade to stay; 
Alike irrevocable both when past, . 

And a wide oceaii swallows both at last. 

Though each resemble eachi iit évery part, 

A difference strikes at length the musing heart: 
Streams never flow in vain; where streams abound, 
How laughs the land, with, various plenty crowned! 
But time, that should enrich the nobler mind, 
Neglected leaves a weary waste béhind——Cowrer. 





THE ORDER OF KNIGHTS OF THE BATH. 
I. 


In almost every country of Europe, a custom has 
prevailed for a greater or less period, of instituting 
and maintaining Orders of Knighthood, admission to 
to which is considered an honorary reward to those 
who have rendered services, either to the country or 
to the monarch individually. . There are two ways of 
accounting for the general diffusion of this custom: 
Ist, There is a love of rank and distinction apparently 
planted in our very nature, which is gratified by any 
marks of favour bestowed by those whom we ac- 
knowledge as our superiors: 2nd. There are but few 
sovereigus so wealthy as to be able to bestow pecu- 
niary rewards on all those whom they wish to dis- 
tinguish ; and they, therefore, avail themselves of 
a species of reward which, while it gratifies the 
individual who receives it, costs nothing to the sove- 
reign who gives it, It is probable that both these 
circumstances combined are to be considered as the 
sources of the custom. 

Among the orders of knighthood which have thus 
been established in England, one of the most ancient 
is that of the Bath, which is supposed to have derived 
its name from the ancient custom of bathing previous 
tothe ceremony of installation. As to the precise 
date when this order of knighthood was established 
no evidence now remains ; but the first mention of it 
in English history occurs in the year 1399, when 
knights of the Bath are said to have assisted at the 
coronation of Henry the Fourth, Froissart says :— 
“The Saturday before his coronation he departed 
from Westminster, and rode to the tower of London, 
with a great number; and that night all such esquires 
as should be made ‘knights the next day, watched, 
who were to the number of forty-six. Every esquire 
had his own bagne (bath) by himself; and the next 
day the Duke of Lancaster made them all knights, at 
the mass-time. Then had they long, coats with 
straight sleeves, furred with mynever, like prelates, 
with white laces hanging on their shoulders.” 

The purpose of bathing, previous to the act of in- 
stallation, seems to have been, “ to, signify that such 
as were admitted to this degree should be of a pure 
mind and honest intentions,—be willing to contend 
with any dangers or difficulties in the cause of virtue, 
—take care, both in their words and actions, to follow 
the maxims of prudence,—and on all occasions, re- 
ligiously observe the motto of the order, Tria juncta 
in uno, which implied a true belief in the Trinity.” .__ 

It became customary to create knights of this 
order on state occasions,—such as the accession or 
marriage of the sovereigh,—thé inauguration of the 
heir to the throne,—the royal birth-days, &c. Henry 
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the Fifth, to celebrate the capture of the town of 
Caén, in Normandy, created sixteen knights of the 
Bath. All the successive monarchs from Henry the 
Fifth to Charles the Second, conferred this honour 
on some of their subjects; the last-named monarch 
creating no less a number than sixty-eight, on the 
occasion of his coronation. But from that time the 
order appears to have been discontinued, or to have 
lain dormant, for many years, until the reign of 
George the First. 

In 1725, theast-named monarch issued a procla- 
mation, in which, after stating the former existence 
of that order of knighthood, it is announced that 
“We do hereby declare our royal intention not only 
to re-establish and support the said order of knight- 
hood in its former lustre and dignity, but to erect the 
same into a regular military order.” This order was 
to consist of a grand master and thirty-six com- 
panions; and the statutes were to be made from time 
to time by the sovereign himself. The order was to 
have a seal, “ which shall be immediately engraven, 
having upon one side the representation of our royal 
person, on horse-back in armour, the shield azure, 
three imperial crowns, or the arms usually inscribed 
to the renowned King Arthur, with this circumscrip- 
tion, Sigillum Honoratissimi Ordinis Militaris de Balneo, 
and on the reverse, the same arms impaling our royal 
arms.”’ The officers of the order were to be a dean, 
a genealogist, a king at arms, a registrar, a secretary, 
an usher, and a messenger. . The dean of Westmin- 
ster was, by virtue of that office, to be dean of the 
order; while the other five officers were to be ap- 
pointed by the grand master; and the fees to be paid 
to the officers by the companions of the order were 
laid down in the statutes. 

The decorations of the order were strictly. specified. 
The badge is a rose, thistle, and shamrock, issuing 
from a sceptre between three imperial crowns, sur- 
rounded with the motto, Tria juncta in uno; the 
whole of pure gold, chased and pierced, and is worn 
by the knight elect, pendent from a red ribbon across 
the right shoulder. The collar is of gold, weighing 
thirty troy ounces, and is composed of nine imperial 
crowns, and eight roses, thistles, and shamrocks, 
issuing from a sceptre, enamelled in their proper 
colours, tied, or linked together, with seventeen gold 
knots, enamelled white, having the badge of the order 
pendent thereto. The star consists,of three imperial 
crowns of gold, surrounded by the, motto upon a 
circle of red, with rays issuing from the silver, centre, 
forming a star, and is embroidered upon the left side 
of the upper garment. ; 1. 

The dresses of the knights and officers were also 
laid down by rule, The installation dress of a knight 
is a surcoat of white satin, with a mantle of crimson 
satin, lined with white, tied at the neck with a cordon 
of crimson silk and gold, with gold tassels, and on 
the left shoulder is embroidered the star of the order; 
a white silk hat, adorned with a standing plume_of 
white ostrich feathers; white leather boots, edged 
and heeled ; crimson and gold spurs; a sword ina 
white leather scabbard, with cross hilts of gold. The 
dean of the order has.a mantle and cord, the same 
as those of the knights, with the badge of the order, 
but no collar. The genealogist, king of arms, regis- 
trar, secretary, and usher, have white satin mantles, 
or robes, lined with crimson, having on the right 
shoulder the badge of the order, tied about the neck 
with a cordon, the same as the knight's ; under it is 


_a surtout like the esquire’s, with a gold chain about 


their necks, to which is pendent an escutcheon of 
gold, with the badge of the order enamelled on it. 
The knights are invested with the order previous 
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to installation. The ceremony of investiture is thus 
laid down. The dean, the knights, and the officers 
of the order, attend in the privy chamber, in their 
mantles and collars; and proceed from thence, after 
the levee, into the sovereign’s presence, making the 
usnal reverence, in the following order :—Gentleman 
usher of the order, in his mantle, chain, and badge ; 
registrar and secretary of the order, in their mantles, 
chains, and badges; king of arms, in his mantle, 
chain, and badge, bearing the sceptre of the order, 
and carrying the ribbon and badge of the order on a 
crimson velvet cushion ; the genealogist, in his man- 
tle, chain, and badge; the knights of the order, in 
their mantles, collars, and badges; the dean of the 
order, in his mantle, chain, and badge; the first 
knight and principal companion acting as grand 
master. Then, by his majesty’s command, the in- 
tended knight is introduced between two of the junior 
knights, preceded by the gentleman usher of the 
order. The sword of state is then delivered to the 
sovereign by the second knight of the order in se- 
niority, and the intended knight is knighted there- 
with. Then the principal knight companion presents 
the ribbon and badge to the sovereign, and his 
majesty puts it over the new knight's right shoulder; 
who, being thus invested, has the honour to kiss the 
king's hand. The procession then returns to the 
privy chamber, in the same order as before. After 
the investiture, the knight wears only the ribbon and 
badge, as he cannot wear either the collar or star 
before his being installed, without a letter of dispen- 
sation, which is only granted to those on foreign 
service. 

When an installation is held, each knight is allowed 
three esquires, who must, by the statutes of the order, 
be “ gentlemen of blood, bearing coat-armour."’ They 
precede their knight in the procession; having for 
their dress a crimson silk waistcoat; with sleeves, 
breeches, stockings, and shoes with roses; the whole 
of which are silk, of the same colour, with a surcoat 
of white silk, lined and edged with crimson, a plain 
escutcheon of the order on the right shoulder of the 
surcoat, and a black silk hat or coif. These esquires, 
besides other privileges, are exempted from serving 
the office of high sheriff, or any parochial office. 

When George the First revived the order, he al- 
lowed Henry the Seventh’s chapel, in Westminster 
Abbey, to be the chapel of the order; and ordained, 
that each knight's banner, which shall be placed over 
his stall, shall be two yards in length, and one yard 
three-quarters in breadth, fringed about with red and 
white silk; and that, in the lowest margin, the name 
and title of the knight shall be inscribed with letters 
of gold upon a black ground; and that the crest, 
helmet, and sword shall likewise be affixed to the 
stall, together with an escutcheon of his arms and 
supporters, enamelled within a circle, having thereon 
the motto of the order in letters of gold. The arms 
also of his three esquires are to be enamelled on one 
plate, with their names and titles affixed. 

There was an installation of knights of the Bath, 
under circumstances of much magnificence, held in 
1803; but we must reserve a description of this for 
another article ; in which we shall also have to speak 
of the changes made in the order in the year 1815. 





PHILOSOPHY OF A SOAP-BUBBLE. II. 
Optica PHENOMENA oF A Soap-BuBBLE. 
WE shall now make a few more remarks on the per- 
manent bubble described in the last article, and then 
detail some other phenomena of thin plates. 
Of course, the highest point of the bubble is always 
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the thinnest, because the superfluous liquor is always 
draining, by its gravity, towards the lowest point. 
Hence, if the reader remember that each colour is the 
result of a peculiar- degree of thinness, and that the 
black is the extreme of thinness, he will easily under- 
stand how the black spot always appears at the high- 
est or thinnest part, and how the other colours are 
arranged in stripes across the wedge-shaped film or 
plate. He will also see how, as every part of the film 
becomes thinner, the stripes advance, and expand as 
they advance, until no part of the film is thick enough 
to show the seventh order of colours; and therefore it 
departs. Even the thickest part of the wedge is then 
thin enough to exhibit the sixth order; and thus, as 
it becomes thinner, they all successively vanish, as if 
they went out of the bottle at the lowest and thickest 
part of the film. Now, as the comparative thinness 
of every point of the film depends on its height, it 
follows that, if a film were formed resembling a basin, 
or concave above and convex below, (which often hap- 
pens,) such a film would be thickest in the centre and 
thinnest at the edge; and the colours would be ar- 
ranged in rings, the black ring being at the edge, and 
all the other rings arranged within it, with a white 
space in the centre; that being the lowest and thickest 
part. Also, if a bubble were made in the shape of a 
dome, or the former bubble were inverted, the colours 
would also be in rings, but their order reversed, 
There would be a black spot in the middle or highest 
and thinnest point; and the various orders of colours 
would form concentric rings round it; getting fainter 
towards the edge, with a white ring round the base of 
the dome. These rings would, in the latter case, 
expand from the centre, as the film drained thinner, 
and first the seventh order, then the sixth, and so on, 
would vanish at the edge; while the black spot and 
remaining colours would go on expanding till the film 
burst. All this agrees with the facts. Now, in the 
common film produced by the bottle, as described at 
first, the arches are but portions of rings like those 
produced by the dome-shaped bubble. The film is, 
in fact, a piece of such a bubble; and the arches, if 
continued, would form concentric rings, surrounding, 
as their centre, an imaginary point outside the bottle; 
but in the plane of the film, if extended, and answer- 
ing to the summit of a dome, of which the film isa 
part. 





2. The reader will now naturally inquire how plates 
of other transparent substances can be made so thin, 
as to exhibit the same colours as soap-bubbles, This 
can seldom be done with solid bodies; but we will 
give a few instances of it. 

Glass may be blown so exceedingly thin as to show 
the colours of thin plates, but only very imperfectly; 
and such thin pieces of all solid bodies, when not 
firmly adhering to other surfaces, are intangible, and 
almost as ghostly and evanescent as the soap-bubble. 
Mica, which is a mineral of a laminated structure, oF 
easily split in one direction, into very thin layers, is 
a much fitter substance than glass. Leaves of it have 
often been obtained so thin as to exhibit bright co- 
lours; and, (what is much more remarkable,) s0 
equally thin as to exhibit the same colour all over 
their surface. We are not aware, however, that 4 
plate of any solid body has ever been obtained so thin 
as to appear black, except on two occasions, when 
accident accomplished what art could not. On both 
these occasions, a quartz crystal was accidentally 
broken in two, and both the surfaces of the fracture 
appeared perfectly black, which was found to be owing 
to an excessively fine down of slender filaments, oF 
scales, which acted like thin plates. It is said that 
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coloured thin plates of mica may sometimes be ob- 
tained by sticking a piece of mica and a piece of black 
sealing-wax together, and then tearing them suddenly 
asunder, when some very thin films will be left on 
the sealing-wax. Most persons must have observed, 
that pieces of glass, especially bottle-glass, when ex- 
posed for years to the action of the weather, become 
covered with beautiful colours. This is owing to the 
metals, lead, iron, and manganese, which are contained 
in the glass, becoming oxidized; and thus a very thin 
film of oxide (which when very thin is transparent,) 
is formed on the surface of the glass, to which it ad- 
heres so firmly that it cannot be scraped off, and 
thus becomes a thin plate, showing different colours 
according to its thinness. 

To this class also, are to be referred the colours 
formed in the same manner on various metals, espe- 
cially silver, when long exposed to air and damp; 
being likewise due to thin films of oxide, rust, or tar- 
nish. Of this kind are the colours seen on steel du- 
ring the process of tempering, which guide the expe- 
rienced workman, who knows what particular tint 
corresponds with a particular degree of temper. The 
gradual increase of the heat thickens the film of ‘oxide, 
and thus varies the colour. These colours are nume- 
rous and splendid; the blue colour of watch-springs 
is one of them. 

Fluids can be made so thin as to exhibit colour, by 
many other modes besides that of blowing them into 
bubbles. Take a plate of glass, or a looking-glass, 
or what is still better, a piece of glass with the hinder 
surface painted black. Hold it so as to see the sky 
reflected from it, wet the upper surface, and gently 
wipe off the moisture, which will be reduced in many 
parts to such a thinness as to show bright colours, 
but not arranged in any particular order. Another 
mode of forming thin plates of fluid is to let falla 
drop of an oily substance, as oil of turpentine, on the 
surface of water. Some substances, as balsam of 
Peru, instantly spread out into a layer so thin as to 
exhibit colour; but others, as oil of turpentine, spread 
out into a very thin film, but not thin enough to be- 
come coloured. In this case, beautiful coloured rings 
may be formed by holding just above, but not touch- 
ing, the film, the tip of the finger dipped in sulphuric 
ether. The vapour of this very volatile sv.bstance re- 
pels the film of oil, so as to produce ». cup-shaped 
cavity just under the finger. The middle, or thinnest 
part, is so thin as to be black; and around it are rings 
of colours depending on the increasing thickness of 
the film. This experiment is due to Mr. Tomlinson, 
in whose Manual of Natural Philosophy, (Article, 
Soap-BuBBLE,) many other novel and striking expe- 
riments connected with the colours of liquid films 
may be found. 

Air and gases are easily reduced to thin coloured 
plates, by enclosing them between solid surfaces al- 
most in contact. This was the method used by New- 
ton, in forming a plate of air, to serve instead of a 
soap-bubble, in investigating the doctrine of thin 
plates, 

Fig. 2. 





He took two surfaces of glass (fig. 2), one perfectly 
Plane, and the other convex, with a radius of fifty 


feet, i.e., this latter surface had a curve so exceedingly |, 


small, that the sphere, if complete, would have been 
100 feet indiameter. It was one of the surfaces of a 
large object-glass for a telescope, and its convexity 


plane surface, he did not take a piece of common 
glass, for that is seldom perfectly plane; but he used 
the plane side of another telescope-lens, which had 
been ground as flat as art could make it. For the 
reader, however, who wishes to see, on a small scale, 
these phenomena, it will be enough to take a common 
spectacle or reading-glass, and lay it on a piece of 
common window-glass rubbed perfectly clean. He 
must not look through the two glasses; but hold them 
(either side upwards) in such a way as to see the sky 
reflected from them. If he then press them very 
tightly together, he will see, in the centre of the glass, 
a round black spot about as large as a peppercorn, 
and as he slightly varies the pressure of his fingers, 
it will appear to run about between the glasses. If 
he looks more closely at it, (or uses a small “magni- 
fying glass to look at it,) he will see six or seven small 
rings round the spot; but they will be too fine for him 
to distinguish any colours, These are called “ New- 
ton’s rings,” and with Newton's more perfect appa- 
ratus, they were some inches in diameter, and glowed 
with the brilliant hues of thin plates, arranged as in 
a soap-bubble, thinner at the centre than at the edges. 

The annexed figure ‘fig. 3,) shows the arrangement 
of these celebrated rings; A being the black spot, and 
the figures indicating the order of the rings. 


Fig. 3. 








The reader will at once perceive the secondary 
cause of this phenomenon ; for the law, which is the 
primary cause of all these phenomena, we have not 
yet explained. The two glasses are in contact at the 
centre only, and even there the contact is not perfect ; 
for modern science proves perfect contact to be im- 
possible. The plate of air enclosed between the lenses 
is, however, so very thin at the centre, as to appear 
like a black spot. But as one of the surfaces is con- 
vex, it is separated from the other at the edge; and 
therefore at the edge, and for a considerable distance 
inwards, the plate of air is so thick, as to shew no 
colour. Its thickness gradually diminishes as we 
approach the centre, until, at a certain point, colours 
begin and continue through various gradations of thin- 
ness, till we arrive at the excessively thin black spot. 
The subjoined figure shews the arrangement 
adopted for observing the coloured rings, in which 
apparatus, two large object glasses are pressed 


together at their edges by three screws, by increasing 
the pressure of which, the size of the black spot is 
increased. 





was, of course, nearly imperceptible. For the other 
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ON ALBINOS, OR WHITE NEGROES. 


Amonc the varieties of human beings, judging those 
varieties by external appearances, few are more 
remarkable than the Albinos, or White Negroes. 
Albino is a word of Portuguese origin, signifying 
white negro, and was first applied to some natives of 
Central Africa, who were perfectly white, although 
the general form, of their bodies was decidedly of a 
negro cast, Similar individuals; that is, similar so far 
as regards the pearly whiteness of the skin; Have 
since been observed in various countries; but the 
same term, Albino, ha8 been, arid still is, applied to all 
of them. Before we speak of the causes. of their 
pecaliarities, we will cite a few instances of their exis- 
tence, as given by different authors, 

Wafer, an old voyager, met with some Albinos in 
the Isthmus of Darien. He observes :-— 

Their skin is milk-white, much like the colour of a white 
horse, and covered with a sliort down. They seé not very 
well in the sun, poring in the clearest day; their eyes being 
but weak, and running with water if the sun shine towards 
them; so that in the day-time they care not to go abroad, 
unless it be a cloudy dark day. But notwithstanding their 
being thus sluggish and dull in the day-time, yet when 
moonshiny nights come, they are all life and activity, running 
abroad and into the woods, skipping about like wild bucks, 
and running as fast by moonlight, even in the gloom and 
shade of the wools, as the other Indians by day, being as 
nimble as they, though not so strong and lusty: hence they 
are called moon-eyed. 

Mr. Jeffersoti, in his Notes on Virginia, states that 
he had seen seven examples of this peculiarity in the 
negro race. Three of them were sisters, having two 
other sisters who were black. They were uncom- 
monly shrewd and quick in apprehension and reply. 
Their eyes were in a perpetual tremulous vibration, 
very weak and much affected by the sun; but they 
could see better than othér persons in the night. The 
fourth instance was a WOman whose parents came 
from Guinea, and had three other children of their own 
colour. She was freckled, and had such weak eyes 
that she was obliged to wear a shade in the summer; 
but she saw better in the night. The last instance 
was a man, who was tall in stature, and had tremulous 
weak eyes. 

Dr. Winterbottom saw a white African woman, with 
a remarkably coarse and wrinkled skin: it was dry 
and harsh to the touch, and marked with deep furrows. 
It had a reddish tinge in parts expused to the sun, 
being of a dirty white in other situations. Black spots, 
like freckles, the size of a pea, were thickly scattered 
over the skin. Another tall and well-formed white 
negro had a similar rough, harsh, and freckled skin. 
Another young white negress had the skin of an un- 
pleasant dead-looking white, and pretty smooth, but. 
beginning to assume a cracked appearance, from the 
action of the sun. 

Captain Cook describes five or six Albinos, which 
he saw at Otaheite. The skin was of a dead white, 
like the nose of a white horse, scurfy, and covered 
with a white down. They had white hair, beard, eye- 
brows, and eyelashes. 

Ancther example mentioned by Dr. Winterbottom, 
was the daughter of two mulattoes, born in Nova 
Scotia, who had all the negro features, with woolly 
hair of a dirty white colour, and a skin equalling in 
whiteness that of a European without anything disa- 
greeable in its appearance or texture. Her eyes were 
between a red and a light hazel colour, and not much 
affected by light. 

Albinos are not confined to tropical nations. They 
have been met with among the natives of Germany, 
Denmark, England, Ireland, France, Switzerland 
Italy, the Grecian Archipelago, and Hungary 
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These, then, being a few of the observations which 
various travellers have made respecting the existence 
of Albinos, we will proceed to state the views of ana- 
tomists and physiologists respecting the cause of this 
singular phenomenon. 

The general characteristics of the Albinos are— 
white skin, white hair, and reddish or pink eyes. The 
skin is generally of a pearly whiteness, without any 
admixture whatever of a pink or brown tint. In the 
snow-white skin of the fairest European female there 
is always a slight pinkish or brownish tint; but in 
the Albino the skin is generally wholly destitute of 
either, and is of a dull pearly whiteness. It has, 
however, not the soft and smooth texture of the skin 
of a European, but is very frequently harsh, rough, 
and dry. 

The hair, not only of the head, but also of the eye. 
brows, eyelashes, and beard, is white ; but, as it has 
been observed, “this whiteness of the hair is not like 
the soft snowy whiteness of the hoary hair of old age, 
and still less like the delicate yellow or flaxen tint of 
the fair-haired European woman, but is rather like 
that of the white horse.” 

With regard to the colour of the eye; we must re- 
mind the reader that when we speak of a person 
having “hazel” or “ blue” eyes, we allude to the 
colour of the iris, or that circular portion which sur- 
rounds the central hole, or pupil, of the eye. Now 
in the Albino this iris is generally of a pale rose colour, 
while the pupil itself has a disagreeable red tinge. 

Singular as it may appear that red eyes should 
accompany white skin and hair, physiologists are of 
opinion that one cause produces the whole ; and to 
explain that cause, it will be necessary to consider the 
structure of the skin. 

The skin of the human body consists of three se- 
parate parts,—the culicle, or outer skin, the cutis, or 
inner skin, and a peculiar substance interposed be- 
tween them. Now it is supposed that the cuticle has 
very little organic power in it: it is supposed to be 
almost wholly destitute of blood-vessels or nerves, and 
is in fact to act the part of a sheath to the delicate 
structures beneath it. The cutis, or inner skin, is, on 
the contrary, exquisitely sensible, and so profusely 
supplied with blood-vessels, that the smallest cut or 
prick will draw blood; and we must always remem- 
ber that it is the cutting of the inner, and not of the 
outer skin, which occasions the flow of blood. 

Now both the inner and outer skin are perfectly 
colourless; but there is generally a substance inter- 
posed between them, which is coloured, and which im- 
parts the particular tint to the body. In Negroes, 
Caffres, and Malays, this middle skin presents the 
form of a black or exceedingly dark membrane, about 
as thicR as the cuticle, and is composed of a delicate 
cellular tissue, containing a dark substance, on which 
its colour depends. It is this dark substance which 
gives the black colour to the negro, since the actual 
skin itself is quite white and transparent. In other 
human beings this interposed substance is brown, red, 
yellow, or white, and thus affords all those varieties of 
tint which we observe in the inhabitants of different 
countries. This, then, being the case, we shall be 
prepared to believe that if the central skin, or cellular 
membrane, in an Albino, contain a substance per- 
fectly white, or if the middle skin be absent altogether, 
either supposition will account for the pearly white- 
ness which they present. Such is the opinion arrived 
at: some anatomists doubt whether the central skia 
exists at all in a white person, but all are agreed, that 
if it exist, it is perfectly free from colour. ” 

Precisely the same line of reasoning will apply ™ 
the case of the Aair. It is believed that the colour of 
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the hair, in human beings generally, is due to a 
coloured substance, contained in an inner cellular 
membrane, and that the whiteness of an Albino’s 
hair results from the absence of that substance. 

With respect to the eye, the same mode of reasoning, 
slightly modified, will apply. The interior of the 
hinder half of the eye is covered with a black sub- 
stance, called pigmentum nigrum, or black paint, the 
object of which is supposed to be to absorb, or stifle 
in some way, the rays of light, after they have per- 
formed their office in the production of vision. The 
hinder surface of the iris is also coated in a similar 
manner, probably to prevent rays of light from 
gaining access to the interior of the eye by any other 
channel than the pupil. This black coating is observed 
in the eyes of nearly all human beings, but it is absent 
in the Albino, and the visible redness is due to blood- 
vessels. The important office which the eye has to 
perform requires the aid of an exceedingly numerous 
assemblage of blood-vessels, both in the hinder part 
of the interior of the eye, and in theiris. These ves- 
sels are, in ordinary cases, concealed by the black 
substance of which we have spoken; but in the 
Albino, the black being absent, the light soon irritates 
these vessels, and they become filled with red blood, 
which gives to the part where they are situated the 
appearance of a red, more or less intense. 

A great deal of discussion has occurred among 
medical men, as to whether the peculiarities of the 
Albino are the result of disease, or whether they are 
to be ranked merely as similar instances to the varie- 
ties of colour among cattle, horses, &c., which, what- 
ever may be their cause, do not appear to be the 
result of disease. We cannot pursue this subject 
farther, but it appears to be the general opinion that 
Albinos are not subject to any particular disease ; 
but that the inability which they manifest to bear 
strong light, and one or two other circumstances 
peculiar to them, are natural results of the absence of 
that colouring matter to which we have alluded, but 
do not indicate anything that may be called disease. 

It has been remarked that a great many other ani- 
mals besides man present occasionally specimens 
similar to the Albino, in regard to white skin and hair, 
and red eyes. Among the animals enumerated are— 
sheep, pig, horse, cow, dog, cat, rabbit, mouse, ferret, 
monkey, squirrel, rat, hamster, guinea-pig, mole, 
opossum, martin, weasel, roe, fox, rhinoceros, elephant, 
badger, beaver, bear, camel, buffalo, ass, crow, black - 
bird, canary-bird, partridge, common fowl and peacock. 


Tue true art of being agreeable, is to appear well pleased 
with all the company, and rather to seem well entertained 
with them than to bring entertainment to them. A man 
thus disposed, perhaps, may have not mueh learning, nor 
any wit; but if he has common sense, and something 
friendly in his behaviour, it conciliates men’s minds more 
than the brightest parts without this disposition ; and when 


aman of such a turn comes to old age, he is sure to be 
treated with respect. It is true, indeed, that we should 
not dissemble and flatter in company; but a man may be 
Very agreeable, strictly consistent with’ truth and sincerity, 
by a prudent silence where he cannot concur, and a pleasing 
assent where he can. Now and then you meet with a person 
80 exactly formed to please, that he will gain upon every 
one that hears or beholds him; this disposition is not merely 
the gift of nature, ‘but frequently the effect of much know- 
ledge of the world, and a command over the passions.— 
The Spectator. 


Hasir hath so vast a prevalence over the human mind 
that there is scarce anything too strange or too strong ‘to 
be asserted of it. The story of the miser, who from long 
accustoming to cheat others, came at last to cheat himself, 
and with great delight and triumph picked his own pocket 
of a guinea to convey to his hoard, is not impossible or 


improbable,—F1EzLDING, 
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THE DOLPHIN. 


Most persons are familiar with the form of this fish, 
as represented in heraldry, and on fishmongers’ signs, 
than which, however, nothing can be more ridicu- 
lously incorrect. The true form is here represented 
from a drawing taken from nature; but the superla- 
tive beauties, and magical transitions of colours, 
which the fish exhibits when dying, and for which it 
is so remarkable, no pen or pencil could adequately 
describe. Indeed the sudden and frequent alternations 
and elaborate combinations of effect, so completely 
defeat the efforts of the pencil, that the pen has the 
advantage in the attempt; and the following descrip- 
tion from Fatconer’s Shipwreck, is perhaps the most 
faithful record we have seen in writing:— 

But while his heart the fatal javelin thrills, 

And flitting life escapes in sanguine rills, 

What radiant changes strike th’ astonished sight! 

What glowing hues of mingled shade and light! 

Not equal beauties gild the lucid west 

With parting beams all o’er profusely dressed, 

Not lovelier colours paint the vernal dawn, 

‘When orient dews impear! th’ enamelled lawn, 

Than from his sides the bright suffusion flow, 

That now with gold empyreal seem to glow; 

Now in pellucid sapphires meet the view, 

And emulate the soft celestial blue ; 

Now beam a flaming crimson on the eye, 

And now assume the purple’s deeper dye; 

But here description clouds each shining ray, 

‘What terms of art can Nature’s powers display ? 

To persons who have never witnessed the painfully 
interesting sight of the dying dolphin, the above descrip- 
tion may be thought to partake too much of the fabu- 
lous stories which have been related of this fish. Even 
an intelligent writer, of recent date, and one who had 
crossed the Atlantic, speaking of the manchineel tree, 
whose deleterious properties have been somewhat ex- 
aggerated, observes, that “‘the common stories about 
the fatal shade of this tree, are as fabulous as the 
changing colours of the dying dolphin.” There are 
many persons, however, who have been eye-witnesses 
of the fact; and the writer of this paper now refers to 
an instance which came under his own observation. 

The fish, which was a large one, and was taken 
with a line, evinced extraordinary power, while in the 
water, but on reaching the deck, it became passive, 
indicating a stiffness that seemed to deny it the power 
of much action, beyond raising its tail occasionally, 
and flapping it on the deck with great force. This 
inertness was probably occasioned by exhaustion from 
the length of time (about twenty minutes) it had 
been struggling at the end of the line, before it could 
be brought to the ship's side. Some idea may be 
formed of the velocity with which this fish travels 
through the water, when we state that the vessel was 
going at the rate of eight miles in the hour, and that 
the first intimation given of a fish being hooked to 
the line, which was of considerable length, and had 
been towing astern, was from its being carried, with a 
prodigious strain on it, abeam, or abreast of the ship, 
and during the time the fish was ‘in play,” it was fre- 
quently before the beam. . A oes 

The fin that runs from the top or back part of the 
head to the tail, is of a dark blue-black ; a dark blue 
pervades the upper part of the back, but it is suscep- 
tible of a partial change to a green, particularly in a 
glare of; light. As it approaches the sides, it gra- 
dually takes a lighter shade, till it softens into a rich 
cerulean blue, commingled with delicate hues of golden 
pink ; these again, by similar gradations, fall into a 
bright yellow or amber, at the belly; the post-branchia 
and under-fins, being of the same colour, but much 
darker; and the whole surface of the sides is beauti- 
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fully bespangled with vivid light blue spots. These 
several colours frequently relaxed into subdued tones, 
and again returned to their former complexion and 
brightness, presenting in the progress, the most 
fantastic involution of hues, till, at length, the 
whole body assumed a cold silvery blue and purple 
cast, varying in its shades, but deepest about the 
back, where a rich bloom continued to play on the 
surface. 

As the period of dissolution approached, and during 
its last paroxysms, the same transitions occurred in 
quicker succession, though infinitely less vivid on 
each occasion, till in expiring the body became vio- 
lently convulsed; and as the trembling gradually 
subsided, a dull silvery slate colour crept, as it were, 
over the whole surface; and, settling in the stiffness 
of death, presented an aspect so intensely cold and 
ghastly that it produced a shivering thrill in the 
spectators, 

It is to be observed that this fish is most frequently 
taken with the harpoon, when death is materially 
accelerated ;. and most commonly when it is caught 
with a line, the sailors kill it, before, or immediately 
after, it is brought on deck; whence it is obvious 
that these singular manifestations are only partially 
portrayed. . 

This fish seldom exceeds four feet in length, and is 
commonly not more than two or three feet. It is 
withéut scales, and has a firm and smooth skin. Its 
flesh is rather coarse and dry, but the sailors regard 
it as_a bonne bouche, after a'too familiar acquaintance 
with salt provisions. 

It is proper to state one circumstance which has no 
doubt encouraged a disbelief in the natural peculiari- 
ties of this fish ; namely the existence of another fish 
which among modern naturalists bears the name of 
the Dolphin, (Delphinus), and which belongs to the 
cetaceous tribe, having a close resemblance to the por- 
poise. ‘The ‘fish we are more particularly noticing is 
the Cocyphena hippuris, of the order of Thoracici, of 
Linneus, the Dorado of the Portuguese, and is un- 
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questionably the Dolphin of the ancients, if we May 
judge, not only from the ordinary representations of 
it, but from those representations being in accordance 
with the figure on the coin of Alexander the Great, 
preserved by Belon, and which gives it the declined 
and truncated head, and the back fin running the 
whole length from the head to the tail ; whereas the 
Delphinus has no such fin, and its head tapers towards 
the mouth, terminating with what may be termed a 
snout. We have further evidence in the term “ the 
arrow of the sea,” from its remarkable swiftness, 
especially when in pursuit of its prey, 


THE FLYING FISH. 


As these diminutive inhabitants of the ocean rise 
from the watery element, their silvery brightness, and 
the delicacy of their forms, beautifully contrasting with 
the dark blue waters beneath them, and rendered more 
‘vivid and sparkling when the sun's rays or the pale 
moon-beams catch their glistening wings, they pro- 
duce an effect of singular beauty, and one which 
seems to partake of the influence of enchantment, 
But to the reflective mind there is something pain- 
fully interesting in going from the effect to the cause, 
and there to find the truth exemplified, that there is 
much that is beautiful to the sight, that is allied to 
misery and suffering. To escape from their pursuers 
they leave their native element to avoid destruction; 
but the penetrating vision of the dolphin, when aided 
by the unobscured light of a tropical sun upon the 
waters, marks their shadows on the surface, and he 
follows their course till their wings become dry and re- 
laxed, when they drop with the noise of a hail-stone 
shower, and become an easy prey: those that escape 
again rise with replenished powers,’ again and again, 
as necessity dictates; thus passing a transitory 
and precarious existence, alternately inhabitants of 
the air and of the water. Nor is this the scope of 
their vicissitudes ; fur in their attempt to elude their 
enemies of the deep they frequently become a prey to 








the aquatic birds, which seize them on the wing. 
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